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Acción Zapatista de Austin 
Weekly Meetings: Tuesdays @ 8 pm, 
Batts 201 on the UT Campus 


Acciön Zapatista is an organization that 
analyzes and distributes information 
about the Zapatistas and the struggle for 
democracy in Mexico, protests US sup- 
port of the Mexican government, and 
supports struggles that challenge neo- 
liberal policies and institutions. Be- 
cause events in different regions of the 
world are related by the brutal logic of 
global capital, we invite your input in 
developing an ongoing understanding 
of the interconnections between local 
and international struggles and forming 
new strategies for organizing. In addi- 
tion to lecture and film series, photo 
exhibits, and the administration of local 
and national Internet communications 
networks, we also administer 


*chiapas95: an Internet information list 
which provides timely circulation of 
EZLN and NCDM documents along with 
other news accounts and human rights 
reports in Spanish and English. You 
may subscribe by sending a message to 
majordomo@eco.utexas.edu with the 
line "subscribe chiapas95" in the body 
(leave subject line blank). 


Direct information requests, send con- 
tributions, article submissions for El 
Paliacate, or subscriptions ($2/issue) 
to: 


Acción Zapatista de Austin 

707 Highland Ave., #C 
Austin, TX 78703 
512/478-5237 

e-mail: nave @uts.cc.utexas.edu 


Acciôn Zapatista is affiliated with the 
. National Commission for Democracy 
in Mexico, USA, appointed by the 
EZLN as their official representative 
in the US through Cecilia Rodriguez. 
Send donations to or contact the 
NCDM-USA directly at: 


601 N. Cotton, Ste. A-103 

EI Paso, TX 79902 

Ph/fax: 915/532-8382 

email: moonlight @igc.apc.org 


Cover Art donated by Austin artist, 
Peter Ortiz. 
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The War On Women And The 
US Military in Mexico 
Acción Zapatista Report 


That a nation of people considering them- 
selves enlightened, informed, alert to the 
interests of the hour, should be so gener- 
ally and so profoundly ignorant of a revo- 
lution taking place in their own backyard, 
so to speak, as the people of the United 
States are ignorant of the present revolu- 
tion in Mexico, can be due only to pro- 
foundly and generally acting causes. That 
people of revolutionary principles and 
sympathies should be so, is inexcusable. 
--Voltairine de Cleyre 


Today, much like in 1911, the American 
people remain profoundly ignorant of the 
developments in Mexico, due in large part 
to the corporate media's failure to accu- 
rately report Mexico's economic and polit- 
ical crisis. Although the anarchist fire- 
brand Voltairine de Cleyre spoke of the 
Mexican Revolution against the regime of 
Porfirio Diaz in Chicago on October 29, 
1911, her words resonate with us today. 
As the century draws to a close, the vital 
questions remain much the same as in the 
early part of the century. 

This issue of EI Paliacate focuses on the 
war on women and the US involvement in 
Mexico. In particular, we reproduce 
Cecilia Rodriguez's public statement fol- 
lowing her horrific rape in Chiapas and 
two EZLN communiques registering out- 
rage and support, and an interview with 
two women of the EZLN. A summary of 
known US military involvement in Mex- 
ico and two other key articles interrogating 
the implications of this growing trend, 
both with reference to Chiapas and the 
US-Mexico border, also appear in this 
issue. We also include a report of a recent 
interview with Marcos, which assesses the 
current risks of government betrayal. 

While various resistance movements 
throughout Mexico and some develop- 
ments in the peace talks are encouraging, 
the need for vigilance against the treachery 
of the state and global capital is as great as 
ever. The peace process is threatened at ev- 
ery turn by ongoing, everyday "low inten- 
sity" war and the clear refusal of the gov- 
emment, despite all rhetoric to the con- 
trary, to negotiate serious political re- 
forms. Peace talks are scheduled to resume 
on January 10, 1996. Please write your 
government officials, following the sam- 
ple letter included as an insert if youd 
like, to protest US support for Zedillo's 
regime. 
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Women, The "Dirty War" In 
Chiapas, And The Border 

A particularly disheartening example of 
the brutality of the Mexican government, 
military and police forces, given Accion 
Zapatista's direct work with her through 
our membership in the National Commis- 
sion for Democracy in Mexico, USA, is 
the recent rape of Cecilia Rodriguez. As 
the official representative of the EZLN in 
the US, she has been an outspoken critic 
of US complicity in the low intensity war 
now being waged by the Zedillo regime. 
Recently, she pointed out that the illegal 
and bungled arrest of Fernando Yanez Mu- 
noz, alleged comandante in the EZLN, 
coincided with US Defense Secretary Wil- 
liam Perry's visit to Mexico. It was un- 
doubtedly such work and her coordination 
of support for the Zapatistas that led to her 
being victimized by what were likely min- 
ions of the Mexican government. On Oc- 
tober 26, she was abducted, beaten, robbed 
and repeatedly raped by thugs in the Monte 
Bello resort area of Chiapas. At that mo- 
ment she joined the thousands of women, 
on the front lines of Zedillo's "dirty war" 
who have been victims of military and 
paramilitary forces and who have been 
terrorized through instruments of war such 
as rape. 

With press conferences in Mexico City 
and Los Angeles, California, she demon- 
strated her great courage and continued to 
challenge the media silence that has pre- 
vented the American people from learning 
of the ongoing acts of violence inflicted 
on the people of Chiapas and Mexico as a 
whole. Cecilia's rape is emblematic of an 
important and too often ignored aspect of 
war. Since the military occupation and the 
initiation of low intensity conflict, over 
fifty rapes have been reported in the high- 
lands of Chiapas. Mexican Federal soldiers 
routinely terrorize women from the com- 
munities in the occupied zone when they 
bathe and wash. 

Women north of the conflict in Chia- 
pas, along the US-Mexico border, women 
are also victimized by a different kind of 
low intensity warfare. Women struggling 
in the maquiladora industry along the bor- 
der are forced to work long hours for little 
pay and in addition are often subject to 
sexual harassment in order to retain em- 
ployment. Women labor leaders have been 
repeatedly sexually assaulted as a tactic to 
end their labor militancy. 

Moreover, such sexual brutality does 
not stop at the border. The American 
Friends Service Committee's Immigration 
Law Enforcement Monitoring Project 
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(AFSC-ILEMP) September 1995 Report, 
“Women at the US-Mexico Border," doc- 
uments the experience of women who "re- 
ported incidents of improper law enforce- 
ment practices by a variety of agencies en- 
gaged in immigration policing on the US- 
Mexico Border." A total of 346 abuses, 
committed primarily by INS officials, 
were reported by 92 women which in- 
cluded verbal abuse, illegal detentions, 
illegal searches including strip searches, 
confiscation of property, use of non-lethal 
weapons i.e. pepper spray and physical 
abuse such as rape. In some cases, as re- 
ported in Human Rights Watch Americas 
April 1995 "Crossing the Line," women 
have been stalked by INS officers. Others 
were apprehended at gunpoint and assualted 
in the field. "These women's experience," 
according to the AFSC-ILEMP report,"is 
an important dimension of the struggle to 
defend human dignity and rights and to as- 
sert women's rights as human rights." 

The potential for abuses such as those 
mentioned above increases as the milita- 
rization of the border continues in a cli- 
mate of xenophobia and racism directed at 
those of Mexican origin. Despite the US 
need for immigrant labor the border has 
undergone a process of militarization that 
includes the employment of high-tech 
surveillance and interdiction eguipment 
such as night vision, radar and motion de- 
tectors. Increasingly, anti-immigrant sen- 
timent exploited by public policy-makers 
and politicians has resulted in renewed ef- 
forts to erect a curtain of terror in border 
Cities such as El Paso and San Diego. 

Militarism, often used to divert a popu- 
lation's attention away from internal trou- 
bles, has been directed at the border in 
such military operations as Operation 
Hold the Line and Operation Gatekeeper. 
Moreover, the recent social and political 
unrest in Mexico has inspired the Clinton 
Administration and Doris Meissner, the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, to work in con- 
junction with the Federal Army to develop 
an "enhanced border control plan" in the 
event that Mexican nationals swarm the 
border. Exercises for such a contingency 
plan have been carried out with participa- 
tion from the military and intelligence 
communities in Orlando, McAllen and 
Nogales in June, November and December 
respectively. Although the undocumented, 
according to the recent "Report on Immir- 
gation" in the December issue of NACLA, 
total only 1.3% of the population, anti- 
immigrant rhetoric and initiatives have 
provided useful distraction from the im- 
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plementation of austerity measures 
through wage cuts and and the anti-welfare 
assault on social benefits. 


US Military Involvement 

Beyond the militarization of the US- 
Mexico border in the name of national 
sovereignty, US support for the PRI gov- 
ernment has been aimed at helping to cre- 
ate a stable investment climate for US 
companies in Mexico in much the same 
way as were Diaz and later Madero eariler 
in the century. President Ernesto Zedillo 
continues the neoliberal strategies of his 
predecessor, Carlos Salinas, by selling 
Mexico's patrimony including airports, 
ports, highways, natural gas reserves, and 
banks. US support has involved both fi- 
nancial assistance, e.g., the $50 billion 
bailout, and military assistance, e.g., 
high-tech surveillance, the deployment of 
military advisors, the US training of high 
ranking Mexican military personnel, and 
the sale of arms and equipment. 

This aid has been wrapped in a rhetoric 
of international partnership, embodied in 
agreements such as NAFTA and person- 
ally overseen by high officials such as 
Secretary of Defense William Perry. While 
on a recent, officiai visit to Mexico, the 
Secretary of Defense proclaimed the US 
desire to enter into a bilateral partnership 
to eliminate drug traffic and provide for a 
common defense in the region. Given that 
the US already operates the largest CIA 
station and embassy in the Western hemi- 
sphere in Mexico precisely in order to 
monitor and control the region, Mexico is 
already a linchpin in its hemispheric strat- 
egy. The rooftop of the embassy in the 
Federal District is adomed with eguipment 
providing linkage to sophisticated satellite 
and radar systems used by the military, 
CIA and drug enforcement agencies. 

Subcomandante Marcos recently pro- 
vided new testimony about the nature of 
US military assistance when he reported 
that the Ejercito Zapatista Nacional Liber- 
acion (EZLN) had sighted US advisors in 
Chiapas and that EZLN communications 
and movements have been intercepted and 
monitored by high-tech US surveillance 
equipment and teams. US helicopters and 
troop transports have been used against 
Zapatista units and Indigenous communi- 
ties in the highlands of Chiapas despite 
the fact that US material is purportedly to 
be used only for drug interdiction. Moreo- 
ver, the sharing of sensitive information 
between the US, the PRI and the Mexican 
Federal army took place long before the 
January 1994 offensive. 


EZLN Communique On 


12th Anniversary 
November 17, 1995 


To the people of Mexico: 

To the peoples and governments of the 
world: 

To all civilian and military Zapatistas: 


Brothers and sisters: 

Today, November 17, 1995, marks 
twelve years since the birth of the Za- 
patista Army of National Liberation, in 
the mountains of the Mexican southeast. 

Product of the historic aspiration of the 
original inhabitants of the Mexican land to 
find Democracy, Liberty and Justice, 
which are the rights of all human beings, 
the Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
is an organization of Mexicans, who are 
for the most part also indigenous, and who 
struggle so that everyone has Shelter, 
Land, Work, Bread, Health, Education, 
Liberty, Justice, Independence and Peace. 

During these twelve years of life we 
have committed many errors, bui we have 
never given up being better. 

There is, in us, as in Our Great Mexican 
Nation, indigenous blood and mestizo 
blood. 

We are proud of both, and we aspire to 
be part of all of the bloods that have dig- 
nity. 

The Country that we want, we want for 
All Mexicans and not only for the indige- 
nous. 

The Democracy, Liberty and Justice that 
we want, we want for all Mexicans and 
not only for the indigenous. 

We do not want to separate ourselves 
from the Mexican nation, we want to be 
part of it, we want to be accepted as 
equals, as persons with dignity, as human 
beings. 

We the Zapatistas want everything for 
Everyone, and nothing for ourselves. For 
us, everyone who, with arms and without, 
with or without face, indigenous or not 
indigenous, makes our dream of a better 
country their dream are Zapatistas. - 

In these twelve years many Zapatistas 
have fallen. 

Men, Women, Children and Elderly 
have died and have returned to walk in our 
steps. 

From far away, since the time without 
time, comes the word of our voices. To be 
able to walk towards tomorrow, we have 
to turn to our yesterday. To talk, we must 
be quiet, to walk we must remain still. To 
laugh, we cry. To live, we die. 


In the voice of our Indigenous Revolu- 
tionary Clandestine Committee--General 
Command of the Zapatista Army of Na- 
tional Liberation, we congratulate all of 
the companeros and companeras who make 
up the base of support; we congratulate 
the militia troops and all of the com- 
batants, in honor of those who gave us the 
Motherland, who are called Insurgents. 

Today, twelve years since having started 
to walk the long road to a New Free, Just 
and Democratic Motherland, we again say 
that we will continue on behalf of all 
Mexicans. 

Here we are brothers and sisters, the dead 
of always. Dying again, but this time in 
order to live. 


Health Zapatista brothers and sisters! 
Health Mexicans! 

May the dead of forever live! 

Long live the Insurgentes! 

Long live the Zapatista Army of National 
Liberation! 


Democracy! Liberty! Justice! 


From the Mountains of the Mexican 
southeast. 

The Indigenous Revolutionary Clandestine 
Committee General Command of the Za- 
patista Army of National Liberation 
Mexico, November 1995 

(Translated by Cindy Arnold, National 
Center for Democracy, Liberty and Justice) 


Cecilia Rodriguez' 


Public Statement 
November 3, 1995 


On Thursday, October 25, 1995 in what 
was a simple excursion in broad daylight I 
was raped and sodomized by 3 armed men 
in what was supposedly a tourist attrac- 
tion, the Lakes of Montebello in the state 
of Chiapas, Mexico. 

On the advice of a human rights worker, 
and because of the suspicious circum- 
stances of the assault, I left San Cristobal 
the next day. I filed a complaint with the 
American embassy on October 31, 1995 
in Mexico City. When I presented the 
complaint, I asked vice-consul Nicholas J. 
Manring for information. Who or what of- 
fices should I file the complaint with in 
Mexico City? He told me that as far as he 
knew, 1) I should file a police report in 
the municipality where the crimes oc- 
curred; 2) that he would not recommend 
that I return to the state of Chiapas. My 
husband then asked him to forward the re- 
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port to appropriate police authorities. He 
assured us he would and then commented 
"they never prosecute here in Mexico." 

The United States likes to say it is a de- 
fender of democracy and justice. I am an 
American citizen, and I will be interested 
to see whether any American authority 
will see fit to challenge the state of im- 
punity in Mexico since the only thing 
they seem to care about is a "stable" envi- 
ronment able to protect high-powered in- 
vestors. 

I firmly believe that the Mexican as 
well as the American government will at 
best busy themselves with bureaucratic 
procedures and at worst, and more than 
likely accuse me, as they do all women, of 
hysteria, of lying, exaggerating, and de- 
mand details that I am unable to remem- 
ber. 

Mine is not the first sexual crime to be 
committed in that area and unless the low- 
intensity war being conducted against the 
people of Chiapas ends, there is little hope 
that it will be the last. I know there were 
three Tzeltal women raped at a military 
check point, and three nurses raped and 
almost killed at the site of the peace talks, 
San Andres Larrainzer. How many other 
women whose stories we do not know 
have suffered through this hell? Women 
who have never said anything publicly be- 
cause they fear for their lives? 

I have decided to make a public state- 
ment, because I hope my experience will 
illustrate the brutal nature of the low- in- 
tensity war being waged in Chiapas. I am 
one more piece of evidence of the use of 
sexual violence as a weapon specifically 
directed against women in this war. 

It is very humiliating to make this pub- 
lic statement. My pain and stigma will be 
material for public speculation and mock- 
ery, the pain of my husband, my parents, 
my brothers and sisters and my three chil- 
dren will be part of the public domain. If 
my public humiliation can serve no other 
purpose than to expose to the general pub- 
lic the horror being endured in Mexico 
then it will be worth it. 

I ask for justice, not from the govern- 
ments of the United States and Mexico be- 
cause they are complicit in this war, but 
from the people of Mexico and the United 
States. Look into my suffering and multi- 
ply that by the hundreds of women, men 
and children whose voices you do not 
seem to hear, who suffer on a daily basis 
the humiliation and terror of a military 
presence which intends to suffocate the 
very human aspirations for democracy, 
liberty and justice. 
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I am a casualty of a low-intensity war 
sanctioned and more than likely facilitated 
by the government of the United States. 1 
am a victim of a state of social deteriora- 
tion in which journalists, opposition party 
members, and any unarmed civilian no 
longer enjoy safety and tranguillity, even 
in broad daylight and in which those in 
power have no more recourse than to use 
assassination, terror, and conspiracy even 
in the settling of their own differences. As 
citizens of the United States, we cannot 
also be complicit in this war. We cannot 
abandon the indigenous communities 
trapped behind a military barricade. 

I ask you to remember always the 
women of Mexico, to fight for their right 
to be safe and secure and to live in a coun- 
try where the Zapatista demands for de- 
mocracy, liberty, and justice are a reality. 

I have a question of those men, who 
raped me. Why did you not kill me? It was 
a mistake to spare my life. I will not 
"shut up," I will not stop my work or 
travel to Chiapas or my work in the 
United States as a representative of the 
Zapatistas; this has not traumatized me to 
the point of paralysis. I will follow the 
example of the other thousands of Mexi- 
cans who continue to work for a true de- 
mocracy in Mexico in spite of the danger 
to themselves and their loved ones, who 
tell the truth in spite of physical and men- 
tal suffering. You have left me my life and 
from this will come the strength to con- 
tinue to work. 


The EZLN Will Look For The 
Aggressors Against Women 
La Jornada, November 13 


November 4, 1995 


To the people of Mexico: 
To the peoples and governments of the 
world: 


Brothers and sisters: 

The Indigenous Revolutionary Clandes- 
tine Committee, General Command of the 
Zapatista Army for National Liberation 
declares the following: 

First. On October 26, 1995 the com- 
panera Cecilia Rodriguez, United States 
citizen and legal representative of the 
EZLN in the United States by means of 
the National Commission for Democracy 
in Mexico, was attacked by a band of 
criminals who serve the evil government 
in its politics of intimidating honest peo- 
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ple who are helping the EZLN in the 
achievement of a just and dignified peace. 

Second. The cowardly aggression 
against the Zapatista Cecilia Rodriguez 
makes up part of a campaign of intimida- 
tion and threats against women who 
struggle for democracy in Mexico and 
which includes crimes against indigenous 
and non-indigenous women in the territory 
of Chiapas. 

Third. The evil government is incapable 
of guaranteeing the security of any person 
in Chiapas despite maintaining dozens of 
thousands of soldiers, whose only goal is 
to assure the impunity of the powerful. 

Fourth. In view of the fact that the laws 
of the evil government do not do anything 
to address these situations, the EZLN has 
initiated the work of finding and taking 
prisoner those responsible for this and 
other similar aggressions against women 
in Chiapas in order to judge them accord- 
ing to Zapatista laws. 

Fifth. The EZLN adds its voice and its 
action to that of the thousands of human 
beings who carry forward the demand for 
justice in all cases of aggression against 
women. We call upon all the men and 
women who in Mexico and the world 
struggle for democracy, liberty and justice, 
in order that we mobilize with regard to 
this fundamental demand for all human be- 
ings: respect for women. 


Democracy! Liberty! Justice! 


From the mountains of the Mexican 
southeast. 

Indigenous Revolutionary Clandestine 
Committee, General Command of the 
Zapatista Army for National Liberation 
Mexico November, 1995 

Signed by Subcomandante Insurgente 
Marcos l 
(Translated by Cindy Arnold, National 
Center for Democracy, Liberty and Justice) 


EZLN Letter to 


Cecilia Rodriguez 
November 2, 1995 


To: Cecilia Rodriguez 

National Commission for Democracy, 
USA 

From: Subcomandante Insurgente Marcos 
CCRI-CG of the EZLN 

Chiapas, Mexico. 
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Cecilia: 

I write these lines to you during this 
dawn in which the dead, our dead accept 
the bridge extended to them through thou- 
sands of offerings in the indigenous moun- 
tains of the Mexican Southeast. 

The reason for it is not pleasant, it is 
not a salute, yet it is a salute. We want 
you to know that we repudiate, together 
with all honest men and women, the crim- 
inal intent to which you were subjected. 
Yes, "subjected," because that kind of ag- 
gression consists of making a thing, an 
object of a human being and "using" that 
human being as things are used. Those re- 
sponsible for the attempt will be hunted. 
Yes, hunted like animals, which is what 
they are. 

But we also want you to know that we 
salute your determination, your refusal to 
be humiliated and converted into what the 
Powerful call a "normal woman," a con- 
formist, a resigned, quiet and objectified 
woman. As you have well pointed out, the 
aggression against you is part of a "silent" 
war, a "discrete" war, a war beyond the 
reach of the headlines in the press and 
therefore distant from the financial mar- 
kets. We salute your wisdom in reminding 
everyone that here, in this country called 
Mexico, there is a war, a war by those 
who would preserve irrationality and eter- 
nal omnipotence against those who want a 
democratic change. We salute all that, this 
is true. But above all we salute you as a 
Zapatista woman, your "I will not surren- 
der!", your "I am here!", your "enough is 
enough!". We salute the fact that being a 
Zapatista is not limited by borders or cus- 
toms checkpoints, that it jumps walls and 
mocks the "border patrol," that it finds 
voice and a banner in the Latino blood 
upon which, among others, rests the 
power of the American Union. 

The body of a woman is also a battle 
ground in this "new type" of war designed 
for extermination. They wound you as a 
woman, but above all as a Zapatista. And, 
more so because you are a Northamerican 
citizen who sympathizes with the EZLN 
and its cause of peace with democracy, lib- 
erty and justice. 

Some women, among whom are those 
who say they are close to Zapatismo, take 
advantage of the dilemma of rape to de- 
nounce...the Zapatista machos! They now 
demand that we take off our ski-masks, 
they say, in order to distance ourselves 
from the rapists and so that we will not 
promote, they say, crimes such as the one 
you suffered. We are not the enemy, and 
our ski-masks do not hide criminals. They 


remain indignant, they demand a denial, an 
explanation, a penance for the simple fact 
that we are men. This is the new crime of 
which we are accused, of being men. Be- 
cause of it, they say, we are accomplices 
of the rapists. Because we have taken up 
arms, they say, we have created a climate 
of violence against women. 

But this is not a position common to 
everyone. The great majority of women 
close to Zapatismo (in other words close 
to you) understand that this crime forms a 
part of a belligerent chain which has found 
in the body of a woman a battle ground. 
They and we understand that it is the polit- 
ical, economic, social and cultural system 
which holds up as its banners crime and 
impunity, which promotes, nurtures, pro- 
tects and permits this and other aggres- 
sions. We understand, they and us, that we 
should fight to transform the entire world 
into something better: a world with de- 
mocracy, liberty, and justice. 

Before January Ist of 1994, in this land 
there were rapes of all kind. Not just of 
women, and also of women. The fact of 
being indigenous added a double silence to 
the fact of being women. Here, and I do 
not just refer to Chiapas but to the entire 
country, the human being is raped, dignity 
is raped, history is raped. 

The indigenous Zapatista women, those 
women who do not belong to us but who 
march at our side, those women who are 
so far from the Peking Summit, those 
women who fight against everything and 
everyone (and this includes us Zapatista 
men), those Zapatista women, have de- 
cided to stop being women in order to win 
the right to be women. You know all this 
well. In the year or more that you have 
been our legal representative in the Ameri- 
can Union, you have discovered us and 
have found thousands of those women (and 
men) who are your sisters and with whom 
you are united by something which is in 
your blood: human dignity. 

The companera comandantes of the 
CCRI-CG of the EZLN will give you our 
communique in regards to this aggression 
which you have suffered and that all of us 
Zapatistas, suffer with you. They are the 
ones with the best ability for it. Person- 
ally, I feel incapable of putting in pen and 
paper the bridge of support, sympathy and 
admiration which you inspire in me. My 
clumsiness, or perhaps my fear at being 
clumsy, tie up my words. They, our com- 
paneras, are not free because they are Za- 
patistas. But the fact that they are Zapatis- 
tas, as you are, makes them fighters who 
fight to change everything, including us. 


El Paliacate 
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Rape is not solely the concern of women, 
it involves all men, not only because men 
are capable of its perpetration, but because 
we can be accomplices as well, by engag- 
ing in harmful ridicule and by our silence. 
But the struggle for respect for the speci- 
ficity of gender, can also include us, by 
acknowledging what we are, what we are 
not, and above all, what we are capable of 
becoming. 

So I do not write to you as though you 
were someone who sympathizes with Za- 
patismo and is wounded for that reason. I 
write to you aS a companera, as a Za- 
patista. Perhaps this can explain the pau- 
city of these thoughts and the hesitant 
lines which try to express it. I only write 
to you, in the name of my Zapatista com- 
paneras and companeros, to remind you 
and to remind all of us that we are one, we 
are the intuition that something new is 
possible and that the fight in order to win 
it, is worth it. 

Vale. Health and a hope that humilia- 
tion not be the present or future of 
women, or of any human being. 


From the mountains of the Mexican 
Southeast, 

Subcomandante Insurgente Marcos 
Mexico, November 1995 


The Fight Within the Fight 
Interview with Ramona and Ana Maria, 
Comandantes and Delegates of the EZLN 
(From Turning the Tide Sept/Oct 1994) 


Ramona, a Tzotzil, is a representative of 
the Women's Committee of Indigenous 
Communities. Ana Maria, also a Tzotzil, 
is infantry major of the insurgents. She is 
a representative of the women in combat 
and commands more than one thousand 
female fighters. Ramona has a political 
task and lives in her native village. Ana 
Maria devotes her life to the fight since 
more than ten years, she living in the 
mountains.... 

The two women are talking about how 
they broke with tradition in their villages, 
and how they joined the political and mili- 
tary work of the EZLN; how the women 
started to unite to fight for their rights; 
how the revolution with the revolution 
evolved, when they discussed and collec- 
tively passed the Women's Rights on 
January 1, which guarantees the same 
right to women as to men and which de- 
fends their claims. Some of the com- 
paneros refused to accept the Law, but the 
women continued to struggle and won. 


According to a survey from January 8, the 
CCRI (the Clandestine Revolutionary 
Committee of the Indigenous People) ac- 
cepted their law. Many men were surprised 
because it broke with the old tradition of 
marginalizing women and excluding them 
from the political process. This day was a 
celebration day for the women, they sang 
and danced and cheered. They had won their 
fight, it was something that brought about 
change for everybody. 


Ouestion: How did the participation of 
women within the movement start? 


Ramona: When the women realized their 
situation and wanted to change it, they 
started to participate, normally they were 
never recognized. Even though the number 
of women involved in combat is small, 
women are active within their communi- 
ties. Although the demands of women had 
never been taken seriously, we still claim 
respect, justice, democracy. The living 
conditions for women are worse than for 
the indigenous people, there no respect for 
us. We want to live with dignity, we need 
special birth-clinics and do not know 
where to turn to, there are no hospitals and 
no doctors. There is no education for us, 
no food, there are no streets and no sup- 
port. There is hope to change the situa- 
tion, this is our claim and why we partici- 
pate. 


Ana Maria: Men and women are fighting 
for land rights, this is our main claim. 
Although women do not spend most of 
their time on the field, the peasant cannot 
survive without fields. We ehelp the men 
to cultivate the fields and to harvest the 
coffee. The widows must cultivate the 
fields on their own, just like men. Within 
the list of demands several points were 
made by women - there are things men 
would never think about, some things that 
would never occur to them, but which are 
essential to women. This situation re- 
sulted in our claims, for esample the claim 
that women need special schools in which 
they can learn - although some of them are 
old they still want to learn to read and 
write. We claim a birthhouse because con- 
finement is much easier in such a place. 
At home, the new-bornes are lying on the 
ground in the dust, the navel-string is cut 
with a machete that is normally used by 
men for work. The circumstances are re- 
ally bad, the people do not have the neces- 
sary materials to prevent the child from 
getting ill or to provide the women - we 
need gynaecologists. 


Furthermore, we call for workshops and 
machines to facilitate the handiwork, em- 
broideries, and for a marketplace to sell the 
handiwork, because the women are badly 
paid by the owners of artshops in the cit- 
ies. The indigenous women are ill-treated; 
injustice, discrimination and racism are 
common - particularly in San Cristobal. 
Another claim is the call for kindergartens 
and preparatory schools, and we need food 
for the starving children. 

The laws of our government do not pro- 
vide for ownership of real estate by 
women, but our own laws do, and we 
want to be accepted. We want to own land, 
good land - not some stony heaps like to- 
day. 


Ana Maria: We had protested because the 
existing laws did not take notive of 
women. some companeras made a bill, it 
was introduced to the committee and no- 
body protested against it. Then, it was in- 
troduced to the different communities. 
There, it was discussed with other women, 
proposals and opinions were collected, and 
the Women's laws came into being. 


Ouestion: How do the indigenous women 
live? 


Ana Maria: The woman does not have any 
spare time, she works all day. The country 
woman gets up at 3 a.m. to prepare the 
breakfast for the men. She needs wood, 
she goes and gets it, she needs corn, she 
gets the corn, always with the child on her 
back or at her breast. She comes back, 
prepares the meal and takes care of the 
housework. This way she spends the 
whole day, from Monday till Sunday. The 
men can rest on Sundays, at least, playing 
cards or basketball, but the women cannot, 
they work the whole day, the whole week, 
without any rest. They do not have any 
pleasures - nothing. 


Ramona tells that the women were for- 
merly not taken seriously when the people 
talked about the struggle in the communi- 
ties. It was a century old, habitual sup- 
pression, but when the villagers organized 
themselves by and by, the women realized 
that they, too, must organize themselves. 
Subseguently, they acguired the right to 
fight and participate as men did. Before, 
women were not even allowed to partici- 
pate in the meetings; but they gathered, 
learned and joined the movement, anyway. 
They struggled on and on until they called 
for a revolutionary law for women. 
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Ramona: Women have less access to 
schools and entertainment. Already when 
we are young, we take care of our broth- 
ers, help to mill the corn, make tortillas, 
weep the floor or do the washing. If the 
mother had to leave the baby at home, the 
oldest sister must take care of it, therefore 
she cannot go to school. This is what 
happened to me. The women marry when 
they are thirteen or fourteen, forced by the 
family and by custom, although they do 
not want to. Because of this, the right for 
choosing a partner freely is written down 
in the Women's Law. This law passed 
because in the indigenous communi- 
ties, if a yound man like a girl, he does 
not go to the girl, but present some 
liquor or some food to the father and, if 
the father accepts, then the girl is sold, 
sher is forced to marry the man - 
against her will Many women are 
going to the fiance with tear in their 
eyes, or they go to church. In the vil- 
lages, you cannot be together with 
another person without being married. 

It is a sin and against the customs. If it 

is revealed, both of them will be pun- 
ished, they will be put in jail or on a 
scaffold on the basketball field, until 
the community thinks its is enough. 


Question: How did you join the 
EZLN? 


Ramona: I joined the armed struggle 
when I left my village to look for 
work. In the town, I slowly realized 
the situation of women in the country 
and that this situation is completely 
different from that of the city. I slowly 
realized that we have to organize our- 
selves, because the indigenous people were 
not respected in the cities. They do not 
take us seriously when we sell our prod- 
ucts, they do not pay us well, and we al- 
most give the goods away for free. We 
cannot walk by ourselves in the cities, we 
are despised and ignored. This is how I 
realized the situation. 


Ana Maria: I joined when I was still very 
young, only fourteen years old. Some 
companeros, who had more experience, 
taught us the alphabet. They taught us to 
read and to write, and after that they taught 
us to fight. Later on, they also told us 
something on politics, how to communi- 
cate with the people and to tell them the 
reasons for our struggle. Thus, I slowly 
learned, it took years, and it is a long tale. 
Already as a small child, I together with 
my parents participated in political strug- 
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gle, we always joined the marches. My 
parents were members of an organization. 
We children also went along, and this is 
how I, already at the age of eight, partici- 
pated in marches and gatherings. By this, I 
developed my awareness and gathered expe- 
rience. The moment came when the people 
realized that they had been struggling for 
decades and nothing had happened, that the 
government did not repsond to their 
claims. Then, the same people started to 
prepare for the armed struggle. 

During the peaceful struggle, after their 





claims were rejected, they occupied estates 
- and the army came in and drove them 
away by force, by blows, torture and op- 
pression. After this may repressions, we 
said, "We have to arm ourselves, we have 
to defend ourselves." 

If the government does not want to have 
a peaceful solution, then let them have a 
violent one. This is how it all began. In 
the beginning, ten years ago, we were two 
women in the EZLN, it was a small orga- 
nization, eight to then people. By and by, 
more people joined, they understood the 
problems and the necessity. The lines 
filled themselves automatically, until we 
could form a company, later a batallion, 
after that a regiment, and more. 

Then, the moment came when the peo- 
ple realized that we were strong enough 
and we started the armed struggle. The 
women participated because they saw us 
working in the EZLN. They began to in- 
struct their daughters, sisters, and grand- 
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children, and they told them better to take 
a gun and fight. Approximately twenty or 
thirty per cent of the EZLN-people are fe- 
male. We do the same as men do: we learn 
how to fight and do political work in the 
villages. In each village we form a wom- 
en's group and organize co-operative work. 
Those who can already read and write train 
the others. This work will take years. 
Many companeras would like to partici- 
pate in the armed struggle, but they ae 
married and they have children. Now, they 
also participate, but they do not use arms. 
The task of the women in the vil- 
lages is to organize women's 
groups, introduce co-operative works 
and learning groups, to support the 
Ejercito Zapatista, because their 
sons and husbands are fighting, be- 
cause all are related, and take care 
that the people in the mountains 
will have enough to eat. Theif task 
is to produce tortillas, pinol and 
pozol, cultivate vegetables and de- 
liver the goods to the camps. They 
share the work and organize them- 
selves. We young women fight and 
the older ones take care of the chil- 
dren. 


Question: You, Ana Maria, are an 
insurgent and Ramona is a political 
representative. What is the differ- 
ence? 


Ana Maria: There is no difference, 

we all take part in the same strug- 

gle, we are part of the EZLN. The 

difference is that the insurgent leaves 

the family, she no longer lives with 
them, but devotes her life to the fight. She 
no longer sees her family and does not 
help them in their work, either. 

Whereas, Ramona lives in her village, 
she represents different women's groups 
and work where she is living. I live to- 
gether with the other insurgents and my 
work consists of devoting my life to the 
fight. Our fight is the same as men's. Al- 
though formerly, only common claims 
were put forward, now special claims of 
women exist. 


Question: How did it come to the struggle 
within the struggle, so that your claims 
would be recognized? 


Ramona: When they realized that the 
women were not allowed to participate and 
that we were not taken seriously during 
the meetings and plenary sessions, we 
started to think about what could be done? 
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This how I started to participate - to talk 
and to organize. Soon, the women realized 
their situation and knew that it was impor- 
tant to appoint female representatives. We 
noticed that we were able to participate and 
made some good progress inour work. I, 
for example, became member of the Clan- 
destine Revolutionary Committee. Within 
the CCRI, I represent many women, and 
my work consists of translating the news 
of the organization into my language. 


Ana Maria: In my organization, men and 
women of arms respect each other, but in 
the villages, the old ideology that men can 
mistreat women is still predominant. In 
the army, a woman can hold the same rank 
as aman. I am an infantry major, and I am 
in command of a battalion. If the com- 
paneros join the Ejercito Zapatista, they 
will be trained discipline and civic sense. 
The women are respected and given a spe- 
cial place. 

We have also worked on this within the 
communities. We "insurgents" go into the 
villages and teach the people equality and 
civic sense, and that they should treat 
women as equals and that they should give 
them the same opportunities. 

Ramona found it very difficult to take 
over responsibility within the community, 
because the men were used to a different 
situation. In the beginning, only men had 
joined the gatherings and educational 
courses organized by us. Then the women 
began to complain that the men were 
given the opportunity to learn and women 
not. When the men, for example, went to 
the combat-training, the women asked 
why only men would go there, that they, 
too, wanted to learn how to fight. This is 
why many "milicianas" joined us; they 
live in their villages and when they must 
fight, they just do it. We “insurgents” are 
spread across the villages and instruct the 
people in fighting techniques, some poli- 
tics and education. They learn to defend 
themselves and to speak up; this is some- 
thing that was never taught to the people, 
least of all for women. Companera Ra- 
mona, for example, is here and talks; she 
is talking in her language, because her 
Spanish is not so good, but she represents 
the women of her people anyway. 

I was appointed representative for the di- 
alogue in San Cristobal by my unit. It 
was the same with Ramona. Many call her 
"Comandante" because she belongs to the 
Comandancie General (People's Represen- 
tative/CCRI), but this is not a rank - the 
members of the Comandancie General are 
not military members. The fact that we 
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"insurgents" cover military ranks does not 
mean that we command the Comandancie 
General, but they decide waht we shall do. 
The Comandancie General decides whether 
we shall fight or not. They ask the people, 
and if the people said that we shall do this 
or that, then we will do it. 


Question: What about love among the 
"insurgents"? 


We have the right to love each other; in 
this respect we practice equality and we 
women are respected. If a woman wanted 
to marry, because she fell in love with a 
companero, she will go to the superior and 
ask whether they can be together. It is the 
same with men, they have to ask for per- 
mission. The commander will decide 
whether it is possible or not, whether the 
man/the woman is already together with 
another person. 


Question: Are you married? 
Ana Maria: Mmmmh, I do not know. 


Question: Are you together with some- 
one? 


Ana Maria: Yes, I am. 


And you, Ramona, are you together with 
someone, too? 


Ramona: Yes, I am. 


Ana Maria: We have the opportunity to 
get slowly acquainted to each other, being 
together, and, if we would like, to get 
married. Within the EZLN, there is a spe- 
cial marriage ceremony. All of the mem- 
bers will gather and the commander will 
announce the names of those who would 
like to marry. After this, there are two 
possibilities: either, the couple will sign a 
paper which is written by the commander, 
or the two will simply ask for permission 
being together. This we call union. If 
someone is religious, then he or she can 
also marry in front of an altar. 

We “insurgents” will bear no children, 
because we work all the time and have to 
move around freely. Our task is to fight 
for the people, we cannot risk a child's life 
in the mountains. We practice family 
planning. But if a companera will have a 
baby by all means, she is free to do so. 

Then, she will go back to her family, 
and later she will return, if she wants to. 
In order to continue fighting, she will 
leave the baby with ker family. 
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Question: What are the tasks of women 
within the EZLN? 


Ana Maria: Since the development of the 
EZLN, the women's task for security was 
very important. In each village, we have 
posts and communication networks. If 
soldiers come, the women operate the ra- 
dios and inform the people whether there 
is any danger. This work is done by 
housewives. This was their task when we 
atttacked the cities. They have protected 
the villages, the children and the other vil- 
lagers, and the sons and daughters were 
those who fought. 

Everything we need for the army is pro- 
duced by ourselves. We have tailors’ shops 
and armories, where also women are work- 
ing; they produce armor-parts or small 
bombs to defend themselves. This work 
can be done by everybody, even if he or 
she is not fighting. Here, everybody is 
equal, there are no differences. One day, 
men are preparing the meal, and on the 
other day the women. 


Question: What do you think about death? 


Ramona: It is better to die in combat, if it 
is necessary to die at all. If the cause is 
just, if it is for my people, then it is bet- 
ter to die, because seemingly there is no 
other possibility to find justice. I am ready 
to continue the fight. 


Ana Maria: I do not know what to answer, 
I do not feel anything my imagining being 
dead. Maybe because we did not exist or 
were not taken seriously anyway. Even 
when we fought peacefully, many people 
were killed in the villages, many indige- 
nous people died of lack of food or of dis- 
eases. It is more like we lived for always 
in a state of war, because there had always 
been so many dead people. Now, we are 
dying because we are killed, but it was 
necessary that some people died - that 
some people sacrificed themselves to gain 
freedom and equality, something that had 
not existed in this land before. 

Many women have decided to fight be- 
cause they do not possess any rights in 
their villages; they have no right to educa- 
tion, they are blindfolded and do not learn 
new things, they are misused and exploited 
(the women experience the same exploita- 
tion like men plus the exploitation by 
men). 

This is the situation of women in the 
villages and in the whole country. All of 
them suffer from the same inequality and 
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marginalization. But at the same time, we 
see their ability to do different things apart 
from housework and childcaring, they can 
learn. This we know, the women who are 
involved in the fighting and who could not 
read or write before, either, but learned it. 
We can do many things, we have the abil- 
ity, but nobody showed it to us or gave us 
the opportunity to learn. They only treated 
us like objects, like something of now 
value - this is why we take part in the 
struggle. 


Report of Marcos Interview 


with UNAM Radio 
La Jornada, November 7, 1995 


Subcomandante Marcos affirmed that "we 
are facing an authentic civil war" between 
the groups in power who are trying to take 
Over more space in the decision-making 
process, in the face of the “lack of politi- 
cal direction" of President Ernesto Zedillo. 

The groups in power, who act on the 
fringes of the President's office, have not 
given up on the possibility of a military 
solution to the conflict in Chiapas, he 
stated. 

The rebel leader stated that one proof of 
this is that there are US and Argentinean 
advisors who "are preparing" counterinsur- 
gency commandos or paramilitary groups 
among the indigenous organizations not 
affiliated with the Zapatistas, in order, at 
the proper time, for them struggle against 
the Zapatista Army of National Libera- 
tion. 

However, he said that the Mexican 
Army "appears not to be willing to in- 
volve itself in a dirty war of this size, not 
only because of the feelings of nationality 
that they have, but also because they 
know that they will not resolve the politi- 
cal, social and economic problems that are 
the roots of the uprising, but rather they 
would be involving themselves in a long- 
term conflict." 

In a long interview done with reporters 
Emiliano Lopez Rascon and Fernando 
Chamizo, with the program "Chiapas, an 
open Case," that will be aired this Tuesday 
(today) on University Radio, Marcos said 
that the "civil war" among the groups in 
power makes it unclear who is the repre- 
sentative of the federal government in the 
discussions in San Andres Larrainzar. 

"The problem is that we do not know 
with whom we are speaking, they have 
not defined themselves, and this problem 
in our opinion could provoke a war in its 
most dramatic form, with delays, 
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"baches," and frictions in the dialogue. 
The struggle for power has been converted 
into something normal and daily for the 
people," he indicated. 

Now, the position of the groups in 
power is in contrast with the posture of 
the Mexican Army, "that has denied that 
there is a solution without resolving the 
fundamental causes of the conflict (and) 
has recognized that although there is this 
issue of an illegal group, transgressors of 
the law and everything else that you want 
to call them, but they have the support of 
the communities. The soldiers have be- 
come aware that they are facing a group of 
laborers and their strategy is that of a war 
of stalling, of avoiding deployments and 
of not persecuting," he explained. 

The Zapatista leader stated that every- 
thing points to the idea that "the federal 
Army is not willing to promote or partic- 
ipate in a solution that does not address 
the fundamental causes." For this reason, 
he added, the government has replaced "the 
armed wing" with the Federal Attorney 
General and the public security corps of 
the state, headed by "old masters" such as 
General Arturo Acosta Chaparro or "old 
revolutionaries" like Eraclio Zepeda, in or- 
der to arm para-military groups in the in- 
digenous communities. 

That way, he explained, the regular 
Army goes from being one of the parties 
in conflict to becoming a spectator of an- 
other war or container of one of the par- 
ties, in this case the most organized one: 
the EZLN. 

As another example of the confrontation 
between the groups in power he cited the 
recent detention of Fernando Yanez Mu- 
noz. This act brought to light the exis- 
tence of "low blows" and a dirty war, led 
by the judicial apparatus and the police. 
"Unfortunately things like this occur that 
put on the table again the problem of a la- 
tent war, that could break open at any 
moment." 

Regarding the current political pano- 
rama, Marcos again called attention to "the 
undeniable fact that the National Action 


Party (PAN) is gaining as an electoral 


option. This is the truth. And I tell you 
this: Deceived people! They are crowing, 
and the PAN is going to pass them by. 
"Here there is an alternative of power, 
not for the country. What we want is an 
alternative country and not an alternative 
in power. We are not struggling against 
the PRI. We are struggling against the 
system of the Party-State. The problem is 
not one of the political parties; it is one of 
the system of the Party-State, and so they 


are deceived because that is where they are 
going!" Later he talked about his differ- 
ences with the PRD. At the beginning, he 
stated: "Let this be clear: it is a disagree- 
ment with a political line that right now 
permeates the PRD; it is not a disagree- 
ment with the electoral struggle, much 
less with the peaceful civil struggle, much 
less with the PRD as a party. 

"We are concerned that instead of argu- 
ing in this way, they say: it's that you are 
an ingrate, what about our dead? As if the 
historical process of the PRD was a cer- 
tificate of impunity so that everyone could 
say whatever he/she wants, and a certifi- 
cate of impunity so that Eraclio Zepeda, as 
the Secretary of Government in Chiapas, 
can order the murder of the PRD members. 

"We respond to them: we are not against 
the PRD's dead." 

Marcos said the supposition that the 
Zapatistas owe their lives to the PRD, as 
Porfirio Munoz Ledo has said, does not 
mean "that one cannot say anything. And 
later, when the time has past, that they 
criticize and say: they were the ones who 
did not say anything. 

"Always we have been called ingrates, 
forgetful, thankless, and poorly informed. 
Altlcugh the only ones who call us this 
last thing are those of the PRD, because 
the CIA, the FBI, the KGB and the news 
agencies say that "who knows how they 
do it, but the Zapatistas are the best in- 
formed," he commented. 

(Translated by Cindy Amold, National 
Commission for Democracy in Mexico) 


Overview of US Military 


in Mexico 
Peter Lumsdaine (Global Exchange) 
September 1995 


Lightning at the End of the Tunnel: 
US Military Involvement in Mexico's 


Quagmire Deepens 


"Satellites, telecommunications equip- 
ment, infrared rays track [the indigenous 
peoples'] movement, locate its centers of 
rebellion, mark on military maps places to 
plant bombs and death." 

Subcomandante Marcos, "Mexico: The 
Long Voyage from Sorrow to Hope, 
1994 


Outside the spotlight of major media cov- 
erage and public awareness, the United 
States is guietly backing into a potentially 
wrenching military conflict south of the 
border, as US financing, training, tech- 
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nology, intelligence, arms, advisors and 
political commitment are provided to bol- 
ster a Shaky and corrupt Mexican regime - 
a regime that is steadily acquiring an arse- 
nal to wage war against its own people, if 
they dare to seriously challenge the en- 
trenched status quo. The hundreds of 
Mexican civilians who have already died at 
the hands of government troops and police 
during 1994 and 1995 alone, like the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in imported 
weaponry for Zedillo's army and the bil- 
lions in bail-out money for the ruling 
elite, may - tragically - be only the begin- 
ning, if current US policies are allowed to 
continue. 

The consequences of an escalating civil 
conflict in Mexico, with heavy United 
States government support for a violently 
undemocratic elite of billionaire narco- 
politicians, will inevitably spill over the 
border: inflaming US economic and social 
instability; promoting domestic mili- 
tarization; sharply increasing the numbers 
of immigrants and refugees; reguiring 
more and more US aid, weapons ship- 
ments, advisors and potentially even com- 
bat troops to prevent the collapse of a 
regime on which Wall Street and Wash- 
ington have already staked tens of biiiions 
of dollars. From the jungles of Chiapas 
and the scorching desert of shantytowns of 
the 2,000 mile border, to the slums of the 
world's largest urban metropolis, Mexico 
City: civil war in a nation of 90 million 
souls, just south of the Rio Grande, would 
be an unprecedented crisis for all the peo- 
ple of the North American continent 
which we share. It is not yet too late to 
change course and support peace through 
justice in Mexico, rather than continuing 
to financially and militarily prop up a 
violently undemocratic government there. 


Space-age Surveillance and High- 
Tech Firepower for the new Indian 
Wars 

The fortified block-wide US embassy in 
Mexico City has long been the largest 
State Department and CIA outpost in the 
Western Hemisphere, with one of the 
highest staffing levels of any such instal- 
lation in the world. Its rooftop satellite 
radar dishes link the embassy complex to 
the Pentagon's network of sophisticated 
tracking stations and surveillance aircraft - 
stretching from NORAD's global head- 
guarters inside Cheyenne Mountain, Colo- 
rado and the sensor-riddled US/Mexican 
border region to Cerro de Extranjeros 
(Aliens' Hill) in Chiapas, on into Guate- 
mala and Columbia. Headguartered in this 
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high-tech command post, Ambassador 
John Negroponte, former diplomatic man- 
ager of US wars in Cambodia and Nicara- 
gua, served as Bush and Clinton admini- 
stration point man for promotion of 
NAFTA and corporate investment in Mex- 
ico. On February 10, 1995 the New York 
Times reported that " American intelligence 
services" actively assisted in determining 
the (alleged) identity of Zapatista leader 
subcomandante Marcos, in preparation for 
the federal army occupation of eastem 
Chiapas and harsh imprisonment of ac- 
cused Zapatistas. 

Uncle Sam's traditional role as primary 
weapons supplier to Mexico intensified 
during the era of political turmoil in the 
crisis-torn '80s, when debt austerity polar- 
ized the society and massive government 
fraud stole an historic Presidential election 
victory from leftist opposition candidate 
Cuatemoc Cardenas. By the early 1990s, 
United States military assistance credit 
programs were providing some $40 mil- 
lion per year in eguipment to Mexican se- 
curity forces, along with another $45 mil- 
lion in State Department and DEA (Drug 
Enforcement Agency) grants. Ironically 
much of the military aid sent to Mexico in 
recent years has gone uiider the banner of 
the Drug War, despite conclusive evidence 
linking the Mexican government and army 
to international narcotics trading evidence 
which the July 31, 1995, New York 
Times showed was systematically covered 
up or deliberately ignored by top Demo- 
cratic and Republican officials, in order to 
protect NAFTA, the bailout loans, and the 
"stability" of the Mexico's ruling estab- 
lishment. 

From 1988 to 1992 the US exported 
over $214 million of arms to the PRI 
regime, according to the widely respected 
Mexican journal El Proceso, some 16 
times as much as the second-place sup- 
plier, France. Last year, in the wake of the 
Zapatista uprising and weeks before the 
fraud-tainted national elections, Clinton 
authorized a new arms export package for 
Mexico, including over $64 million of 
sophisticated electronic eguipment and 
satellite-guided UH-60 Blackhawk heli- 
copters from United Technologies Corpo- 
ration (a transnational company based in 
Connecticut, with a rocket motor plant at 
the south end of Silicon Valley). In the 36 
days preceding last Summer's scandal- 
ridden Presidential balloting, AP reporters 
saw 23 tanks and nearly 300 tons of "war 
material" being unloaded on Veracruz 
docks. And on May 23, 1995, the New 
York Times reported that Mexico's US- 
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supplied military helicopter fleet could be 
nearly doubled, to almost 200, by Penta- 
gon transfers now under discussion, in- 
cluding several dozen state-of-the-art 
Blackhawk choppers. 

US Huey and Bell 212 helicopters along 
with C-130 Hercules troop transport 
planes were immediately brought into ac- 
tion as the Mexican army and federal po- 
lice tried to crush the indigenous Zapatista 
peasant uprising in Chiapas last year. 
Eyewitnesses saw the choppers attack Ma- 
yan Indian communities with machine 
guns, rockets and bombs - and no word of 
protest was ever issued from the Clinton 
administration or its Republican rivals, 
despite the supposed agreement that US 
aircraft would only be used against drug 
dealers. These imported military aircraft 
played a decisive role in the lopsided Janu- 
ary 1994 conflict, when over 400 Indian 
peasants were killed in 12 days, according 
to the human rights report of Catholic 
Bishop Samuel Ruiz. 

Likewise, during the February 1995 
army offensive when federal troops - who 
had occupied much of Chiapas since the 
previous year - sent 25,000 Mayan cam- 
pesinos fleeing into the mountains, US 
supplied and financed foreign military 
hardware played a critical role. On the 
heals of the Mexican bailout deal, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund loan, and a Chase 
Bank memo demanding "the elimination 
of the Zapatistas," a year-long cease-fire 
was broken as high-tech surveillance craft, 
fighter jets, helicopter gunships and trans- 
ports, tanks and armored bulldozers thun- 
dered forward through the Lacandon rain- 
forest in a terrifying show of force. 

Even the traditional advantage of indige- 
nous villagers, refugees and peasant rebels 
being tracked by state security forces - the 
ability to slip away through their well- 
known local forests and hills - is rapidly 
being eroded by advances in US satellite 
warfare - which the October 30, 1992 Los 
Angeles Times called "the most critical 
power" in Pentagon worldwide military in- 
tervention. Especially crucial to this 
space-age counterinsurgency are Navstar 
GPS guidance systems, on which the 
Mexican army - like the US Special 
Forces Command and the Chinese military 
- has been spending "considerable 
amounts" according to the authoritative 
studies in Jane's 1995 Intelligence Re- 
view. 
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US Tax Dollars, Training, and 
Troops - from Chiapas to Texas 

The dangerously deepening pattern of 
United States military involvement in 
Mexico goes beyond the massive exports 
of weapons and surveillance technology 
outlined above, to encompass not only 
large-scale US taxpayer financing for this 
arms build-up, as well as training for hun- 
dreds of Mexican officers here in the 
States, but also the presence of US police 
agents, Army advisors, high-level CIA 
operatives, and teams of United States 
Special Forces soldiers. 

Beyond the tens of millions of dollars in 
military hardware sent south of the border 
under Clinton and Bush aid programs, part 
of the multi-billion US tax dollar bailouts 
and 'loans' has unguestionably gone to 
help underwrite the Mexican narco- 
political elite's high-tech shopping spree, 
financing purchases from Pentagon stock- 
piles as well as from government-licensed 
US weapons manufacturers, and from the 
global arms market. 

From 1984 to 1993 at least 725 Mexi- 
can military officers were trained by Pen- 
tagon experts in the States, 150 of those 
in 1993 alone, with 94 officers graduating 
from Fort Benning, Georgia's notorious 
School of the Americas in 1992 and 1993 
- a 300% increase over previous years. By 
the year of the Zapatista uprising, nearly 
four dozen paramilitary police advisors 
from the US Drug Enforcement Agency 
were working closely with Mexican secu- 
rity and intelligence forces, from the US 
border to southeastern Chiapas - where the 
CIA also fields a substantial, expanding 
network of agents and covert operatives, 
according to ex-CIA officers John Stock- 
well and Ralph McGehee. Finally, US 
troops - including elite Special Forces 
counterinsurgency teams have already been 
fielded. within Mexico's conflict zones, 
often under cover of the Drug War cam- 
paign - though the numbers and missions 
of these clandestine units remain shrouded 
in secrecy and financed by the Pentagon's 
classified multi-billion "Black Budget" 
slush fund. US military attaches have been 
sighted in Chiapas during army crack- 
downs, and as US Special Operations 
Commander, General Carl W. Stiner, has 
said, Special Forces teams "Provide ad- 
vice, assistance and deterrence to officials 
in areas experiencing insurgence [or] in- 
stability ... signal US resolve to both 
allies and adversaries, enhance stability and 
promote US influence ... when larger US 
forces may be politically unacceptable." 
Only ten years later has the truth about 
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US Special Forces troops machine gun- 
ning 83 peasant rebels in a Salvadoran 
forest camp, along with CIA supervision 
of Honduran torture squads, finally sur- 
faced in the mainstream Seattle Post Intel- 
ligencer and Baltimore Sun. 

Spilling over the border, according to 
the San Jose Mercury News and the Pen- 
tagon's own journal, Defense '92, its mili- 
tary intelligence and assets are deployed 
from Califomia to the eastern Rio Grande, 
in a network of listening and observation 
posts, ground-based and aerial re- 
connaissance, motion sensors, ground 
surveillance radars, dog teams, "terrain de- 
nial" technologies, Nighthawk Systems 
infrared scopes, and computerized finger- 
print machinery as well as GPS satellite- 
guided airplanes, helicopters and jeeps - 
$158 million worth this year (1995). By 
April the Clinton administration had pub- 
licly admitted that if new upheaval in 
Mexico occurred, the US Army would 
begin rounding up and detaining undocu- 
mented Latinos in military internment fa- 
cilities - an operation unprecedented since 
the depths of World War II. Through Mex- 
ico, the reality of Pentagon/CIA counter- 
insurgency wars - like the Third World's 
economic crisis - is alreaty beginning to 
come home. 

With the Mexican army going onto 
"Red Alert" at the edge of a second guer- 
rilla front in Guerrero this Summer, and 
the stresses in Mexican society straining 
toward the breaking point, US military 
involvement in Mexico is sliding down a 
darkening slope with the fires of deepening 
conflict, but no daylight, at the end of the 
tunnel. This Fall may represent the last 
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chance to re-evaluate and change course be- 
fore the momentum of escalation spins 
out of control. 

(Lumsdaine has worked for over 15 years 
on the staff of peace and global justice or- 
ganizations, and in 1994 finished a two 
year federal prison sentence for disabling 
an Air Force satellite. He is currently 
available to speak in more detail on topics 
related to the content of this article.) 


US Defense Secretary William 
Perry Visits Mexico 

La Jornada, October 24, 1995 

Jesus Aranda y David Aponte 


Mexico and the USA "have embarked on 
a new era of cooperation in their eco- 
nomic, political, and security relations," 
affirmed US Defense Secretary William 
Perry, who underscored that the defense 
capacity of our country [Mexico] is impor- 
tant, not only in the fight against the drug 
trade, but also as "a sovereign objective" 
in and of itself. 

"A strong Mexico" he urged, “that can 
fully exercise its sovereignty over its terri- 
tory is important for our two countries 
owing to our common frontier,” speaking 
at the installations of Military Camp 
Number One in the presence of National 
Defense Secretary Enrique Cervantes 
Aguirre and the staff of the Mexican 
Army. Perry maintained that his country 
will collaborate in the improvement of our 
defense capacity in air and maritime space 
in the modernization of military hardware 
and in the improvement of personnel for 
combating the drug trade. 





Military Maneuvers in Tanniperlas, Chiapas 


Patricia Moore 
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The official suggested that bilateral se- 
curity actions will be done in a spirit of 
“cooperation, openness, confidence, and 
respect." He insisted that the bilateral rela- 
tionship, aided before on two bases - the 
political and commercial - now will also 
be founded on one more, that is, on the 
question of security. 

During a speech he gave before chiefs 
and officers representing the military divi- 
sions at the national level, in a military- 
complex auditorium, Perry said openly: 
"My goal is to help our nations forge 
closer security links" and exemplified this 
with: "if one of our nations sneezes, it 
gives the other a cold." 

Perry was received in military Camp 
Number One with honors, and, as a ges- 
ture to his high office, military contin- 
gents paraded for a space of 15 minutes. 

Afterwards accompanied by US Ambas- 
sador James Jones, Undersecretary of For- 
eign Relations Juan Rebolledo Gout, Un- 
dersecretary of Defense Jaime Contreras, 
Chief of the Mexican Air Force Humberto 
Lucero Nevares, and Chief of the Office of 
the Presidency of the Republic Luis 
Tellez, he passed to an auditorium where 
he read a speech in English. 

Previously, Cervantes Aguirre had 
launched on the background of the United 
States official and said that the points of 
view that the visitor would reveal would 
be taken "very much into account in fac- 
ing the next millennium." 

At the outset, Perry pointed out that our 
countries, more than "good neighbors" are 
"good friends" that have the possibility to 
build a "much stronger" friendship that 
benefits all our neighbors. 

After pointing out commercial and eco- 
nomic collaboration - such as the NAFTA 
and the recent aid Mexico received due to 
the economic crisis of last December - the 
chief of the US Armed Force maintained, 
"when it comes to stability and security, 
our destinies are also indissoluble linked. " 

Apart from all that relates to collabora- 
tion in the matters of - hardware, training, 
and aid to the civilian population in case 
of natural disasters - in which Perry 
pointed to the important work accom- 
plished by the Mexican Army, whose ex- 
perience would be important to transmit to 
the US National Guard - the official 
touched on two important themes. 

The first related to combating the drug 
trade and the second was in relation to the 
recent Williamsburg Summit of Defense 
Ministers of the American continent, 
which Mexico attended only as observer 
and with a "low level" delegation. 
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As to the theme of the drug trade, he 
said at the outset that both nations already 
initiated their collaboration in some fields 
and that the people of the United States 
appreciate the commitment of the Mexican 
militaries for their dedication in fighting 
drugs, right from their production. Efforts, 
he noted, that had destroyed unimaginable 
quantities of drugs that would otherwise be 
for sale in the cities and schools of both 
nations. In particular, he commented that 
both countries must examine together the 
areas in which the links of collaboration 
can be tightened. 

The National Defense Secretary made it 
known in a communique that in a later 
work session Cervantes Aguirre talked 
about the operational experience of the 
Mexican Army in the matter of fighting 
the drug trade, aid to the civilian popula- 
tion in case of disaster and the social work 
that the Armed Forces dispense. 

The campaign against drug trafficking, 
Cervantes Aguirre noted, is carried out in a 
very intensive and effective way, as dem- 
onstrated by indicators of plantations de- 
stroyed, notable offenders detained, and the 
securing of significant amounts of drugs 
and foreign exchange, "all of it achieved 
with our owri means and always in the 
service of the appropriate authority for 
combating these outlaws, which is the 
Attorney General of the Republic (PGR)." 

On the recent meeting at Willlamsburg, 
Perry said that basic agreements were 
reached there - at the continental level - to 
protect the security and stability of the re- 
gion, based on the promotion and preser- 
vation of democracy, beyond the exchange 
of information on military matters, arms 
trafficking, and other crimes, under the 
commitment to mutual respect of sover- 
eignty and non-intervention. On the other 
hand, members of the United States reti- 
nue denied that their Army has had any 
intervention in Chiapas, and asserted that 
Mexico bought a radar worth seven mil- 
lion dollars as well as 12 Huey-H1 heli- 
copters to fight drug trafficking. Later on, 
Perry was received by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Jose Ramon Lorenzo Franco, and 
afterwards repaired to the residence of his 
country's ambassador, James Jones, where, 
before leaders of the PRD, PAN, and PRI, 
chancellery officials, and members of the 
diplomatic corps accredited here, he re- 
peated in a speech the concepts revealed 
before the staff of the Mexican Army. 


(Translated by Chiapas Urgent Call) 
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Summary Of Available 
Evidence Of US Military 
Involvement In Mexico 


Equipment 

* 25 military vehicles from the US 
crossed the border at Ciudad Juarez the 
previous day. (December 6, 1995 Diario de 
Juarez) 


* Secretary of Defense William Perry 
maintained that his country will collabo- 
rate in the improvement of our defense ca- 
pacity in air and maritime space in the 
modernization of military hardware and in 
the improvement of personnel for combat- 
ing the drug trade. He insisted that the bi- 
lateral relationship, aided before on two 
bases--the political and commercial-now 
will also be founded on one more, that is, 
on the question of security. After pointing 
out commercial and economic collabora- 
tion--such as the NAFTA and the recent 
aid Mexico received due to the economic 
crisis of last December- -the chief of the 
US Armed Force maintained, "when it 
comes to stability and security, our des- 
tinies are also indissoluble linked. " 
Members of the United States retinue as- 
serted that Mexico bought a radar worth 
seven million dollars as well as 12 Huey- 
H1 helicopters to fight drug trafficking. 
(La Jornada, October 24, 1995) 


* The US wants to rent 12 Huey heli- 
copters to Mexico (New York Times, Sep- 
tember 24, 1995) 


* The government of President Ernesto 
Zedillo has requested the purchase of air- 
planes, armament, radars and communica- 
tion systems worth a total of $27 million 
to reinforce the capacities of the Armed 
Forces and Federal Attorney General. see 
attached list (ET Financiero, August 29, 
1995) 


* In 1991, the US Army donated a total of 
609 vehicles and diverse war material to 
the [Mexican] Armed Forces La Jornada, 
July 1995 


* Mexico's US supplied military heli- 
copter fleet could be nearly doubled, to 
almost 200, by Pentagon transfers, includ- 
ing several dozen state of the art Black- 
hawk choppers. (New York Times May 
23, 1995) 


* Mexican army has been spending "con- 
siderable amounts" on Navstar GPS guid- 
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ance systems, a critical weapon in satellite 
warfare (June 1995 Intelligence Review) 


* From 1988 to 1992 the US exported 
over $214 million in arms to the PRI 
government, an amount 16 times higher 
than France, the second-place supplier (El 
Proceso, December 12, 1994) 


* In 1994 Clinton authorized a new arms 
export package for Mexico, including over 
$64 million of sophisticated electronic 
equipment and satellite guided UH-60 
Blackhawk helicopters 


* US Huey and Bell 212 helicopters along 
with C-130 Hercules troop transport 
planes were used against the Zapatistas in 
1994 


Immigration Control 

* In Nogales, Arizona, the INS practiced 
responding to an "immigrant invasion 
from Mexico". They practiced erecting cy- 
clone-fence corrals, herding immigrants 
through them for emergency processing 
and loading them onto bus convoys for 
travel to mass detention centers. It is the 
third set of exercises this year---previously 
conducted in Orlando and McAllen, Texas. 
Immigrants eventually could be held in 
prisons, military bases or tent cities. (New 
York Times, December 8, 1995) 


* Donald E. Schulz, an associate professor 
of National Security with the US Army's 
War College stated that "a hostile gov- 
ernment could put the US investments in 
danger [in Mexico], jeopardize access to 
oil, produce a flood of political refugees 
and economic migrants to the north. And 
under such circumstances, the United 
States would feel obligated to militarize 
its southern border." (December 6, 1995 
La Jomada) 


* A US contingency plan "to contain a 
possible wave of immigrants... provides 
military logistical support to the Border 
Patrol, training exercises [by the INS and 
the Border Patrol], detention of immi- 
grants in inactive military bases and con- 
struction of concrete barricades on the bor- 
der with Mexico. A pilot project to detain 
380 immigrants for up to 18 months is 
planned for Miramar Naval Station near 
San Diego. Training exercises covering ac- 
tions in the countryside, the rapid process- 
ing of undocumented persons and their 
transportation to detention centers were to 
be carried out in Nogales, Arizona and 
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McAllen, Texas during November. 
(November 12, 1995 EI Financiero) 


Training Of Officers 

* A senior US defense official briefly 
mentions that there are "routine exchanges 
of officers attending [US] military schools 
and [Mexican] military schools", and that 
"[US] senior officers visit Mexico as part 
of the US Capstone program. The Mexi- 
can military routinely visit the US' Na- 
tional Defense University". (October 20, 
1995 press briefing) 


*There are US advisors "preparing" coun- 
terinsurgency commandos or paramilitary 
groups among indigenous organizations 
not affiliated with the Zapatistas in order 
that they, at the appropriate time, struggle 
against the Zapatista Army of National 
Liberation...The [Mexican] govemment 
has replaced the "armed wing" with the 
federal Attorney General and state public 
security bodies, led by "old masters" such 
as General Arturo Acosta Chaparro. (La 
Jornada, November 7, 1995, article regard- 
ing Radio Universidad's interview with 
Sub. Marcos) 


intelligence Efforts 

* Major (later Lieutenant Colonel) Propp 
is named as the head of a Secret or Covert 
Operations team operating since June 
1994 in Chiapas. He was detected in San 
Cristobal de las Casas since that time and 
was in Guadalupe Tepeyac with the Mexi- 
can military unit that took that village on 
February 10, 1995. He also was seen in 
San Ouintin. It is confirmed that the US 
government interfered in communications 
amongst the EZLN delegation to the dia- 
logues in San Andres and passing the in- 
formation to the government's delegation. 
Another report is that the United States 
Army is acting as an intermediary in 
bringing Argentinean mercenaries to 
Chiapas; people have reported them with 
the paramilitary groups, the “white 
guards". (La Brecha de Uruguay, interview 
with Sub. Marcos, Oct. 28, 1995) 


* Major John Kevin Kord, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Alan Hasson Sanchez are US mil- 
itary men identified as being in Chiapas 
during the Mexican military offensive in 
February. (El Norte Chiapas, February 12, 
1995) 


* "American intelligence services" actively 
assisted in determining the (alleged) iden- 
tity of Zapatista leader subcomandante 
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Marcos (New York Times, February 10, 
1995) 


* [FBI] staff in Mexico participate in 
training Mexicans, in the development of 
common strategies against organized 
crimes and in the prosecution of crimes 
involving American citizens, stated Paul 
Bresson, spokesperson for the FBI. The 
head of the FBI team in Mexico is Stanley 
Pimental, and he has a handful of special 
agents working under him including James 
Wells, Gilberto Contreras and Ornelo Flo- 
res. Mexico is one of 21 countries in 
which the FBI operates and has one of the 
largest staff--approximately 10 people. (El 
Financiero, November 6, 1994) 


* The CIA fields a substantial, expanding 
network of agents and covert operatives in 
southeastern Chiapas (ex-CIA officers 
John Stockwell and Ralph McGehee) 


Eguipment Expense List For 
Combatting Drug Trafficking 
By Distinct Federal Entities 
(Published by EI Financiero, August 29, 
1995) 


Secretary of National Defense (Sedena) 
$81,839,427 

- $72,000,000 - Purchase of Radars 

Phase III TPS-70, Radar TPS-63 

Phase IV TPS-70 

- $ 9,564,729 - Electrical, Hydraulic and 
Sanitation Infrastructure for the three radar 
sites 

- $274,698 - Communication eguipment 
for the three radar sites 


Secretary of the Navy 

$47,500,000 

- $18,000,000 - Purchase of 2 Dornier 
228-212 airplanes with Flir night vision 
eguipment, Comint Communication Sys- 
tem and Ocean Master Radar 

- $4,501,950 - Purchase of 15 Search and 
Detect Eguipment with Flir ANIAAO-21 
Night Vision and Sparry Primus 500 Ra- 
dar Detection Eguipment 

- $16,289,925 - Purchase of 2 BO 105 
CBS Super Five Helicopters and 11,987 
M-16-A2 Automatic rifles, 5.6X 45 mil- 
limeter caliber 

- $8,750,000 - Purchase of 5 MI-8 Heli- 
copters eguipped with Flir night vision, 
Comit communication systems and Ocean 
Master radar 
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` Federal Attorney General (PGR) 
Equipment for a Satellite Network 
$15,000,000 

- $5,500,000 - Master Station and Remote 
stations for 52 connection sites 

- $6,000,000 - Afis System to make iden- 
fications from fingerprints, voice prints, 
and aliases 

- $500,000 - Security Equipment for 
voice, fax and data communications 


- $3,000,000 - Fail-safe computer system 
(hardware & sofware) 


Center for Drug Control Planning (PGR) 
$ unknown 

Hardware and software and encoded tele- 
phone and fax equipment for communica- 
tions 


National Institute to Combat Drugs 
$93,000,000 

- $36,609 - VHF-FM radios, HF-ALE ra- 
dios and airplanes, information equipment 
- $11,500,000 - General Director of Aerial 
Services; 3 Factory-Services UH-IM heli- 
copters and parts 

- $8,000,000 - 2 Donated Kaman SH-2G 
helicopters; 2 Donated Grumman =|- ?C he- 
licopers 

- $20,000,000 - Funds to Repair Bell 
206/02615/212 helicopters 

- $1,500,000 - Funds to repair fumigation 
equipment 

- $5,000,000 - Training and specialized 
courses for pilots 

- $38,000,000 - Supply of parts, repairs 
and aerial equipment to provide ground 
support to the general fleet of the PGR 

- $ 1,500,000 - Support for the renovation 
and maintenance of rural bases 

- $13,000,000 - 2 Flight Simulators 

- $1,000,000 - Security Equipment for 
Technical Personnel and Pilots 


GRAND TOTAL $237,000,000 
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Chronological List Of Equip- 
ment And Sophisticated Ar- 
maments Acquired By The 
Mexican Government 

(based on an article from La Jomada, 
August 21, 1995) 


1988-1992 

2000 — HUMMER Armored troop trans- 
port vehicles 

1990 

7 ARAVA planes 

100 HUMMER Armored vehicles 

100 MACK armored artillery vehicles 

a MACK-TALLER armored vehi- 
cles 

1991 

710 HUMMER Armored Vehicles 

60 M925 A2 5 Ton Tactical Trucks 

2 SIKORSKY Helicopters 

13 PILATUS PC-7 Planes 

4 PORTER Turbo Planes 

Vehicles and war materials donated by the 

US Army 

400 Jeeps 

32 Ambu!ances 

106 Pickup trucks 

15 Transport Trailers 


15 Water trucks 
11 Ambulances 


1992 

597 HUMMER Armored Vehicles 

10 McDONNELL DOUGLAS Heli- 
copters 

4 ARAVA Planes 


15 MAULE Planes 


1000 Parachutes for Paratroopers 

424 HK-19 3-40mm Machine guns 
("for military units in the south- 
east”) 

430 HIGH EXPLOSIVE Grenades 
(same destiny) 

26 COBRA I anti-riot vehicles 

1993 

1600 HUMMER Armored troop trans- 
port carriers 

5 Rapid Attack Vehicles 

221 CLE vehicles 

332 HK-19 3-40mm machine guns 

266 Electric prods 

4585 Night sticks 


21 Electric shields 

84 Anti projectile "escopetas" 
17,784 HK-19 Grenades 

22,200 Tear Gas Grenades 

26 COBRA I Anti-riot vehicles 
26 CADILLAC arinorea cars 
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1994 

Purchases of armament ideal for land and 

jungle combat 

6 SIKORSKY Helicopters 

17 PILATUS PC-7 Planes 

38 BELL Helicopters 

22 MCDONELL DOUGLAS Heli- 
copters 

2 BELL-206 Planes 

16 MAULE Planes 

4 ARVANA Planes 

1 HERCULES C-130 Plane 

f. SCHWEIZER Planes 

10 Artillery weapons for 
Helicopters 

10 Artillery weapons for MD-530 
Helicopters 


BELL 


Field Equipment, Rations and Night Vi- 
sion 


660,000 combat rations 

660,000 combat rations 

473,000 field sets 

120,000 Army belts 

102,000 KEVLAR helmets 

70,000 Canteens 

70,000 USA model mess kits 

2,232 AITOR survival knives 

2,232 — Machetes 

20,672 Flack jackets 

608 LASER targets 

208 telescopic lens for night vision 

3297 HUMMER Troop armored vehi- 
cles 

110 MACK armored vehicles 

168 DNC-1 Vehicles 

90 DN-2 Armored vehicles 

57 RAM CHARGERS converted 


into VHS-WT-500 


Donations of Arms and Weaponry 


270 MK-1 rockets 

500 BUNDICE rocket launchers 
859 HK-19 40mm Machine guns 
500 Semiautomatic rifles 

374 38 calibre shotguns 

192,874 M430 40mm calibre grenades 
40,000 M918 40mm calibre grenades 
85,678 M781 40mm calibre grenades 
109 Telescopic lenses 

Donations for the Military Police 

2233 Grenade carriers 

3466 Gas masks 

2974 Night sticks 

2993 Helmets 

1365 Electric shields 

3266 Flame throwers 


30 CL vehicles with catapult 
30 Vehicles with BULLDOZER to 
dissipate protests or disturbances 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Gathered from La Jornada and Mexico Update (produced by Equip Pueblo) 


August 31 - New police force heavily 
armed with R-15 and AK-47's called "Fuerza y 
Reaccion" (Force and Reaction) begins oper- 
ating in Chiapas. 


September 7 - Over sixty police officers 
violently attack over thirty families in Aca- 
pulco, Guerrero as they forcefully remove 
them from their homes in order to allow for 
the building of a new residential complex. 


September 8 - Citizens groups in Tepozt- 
lan, Morelos protest and block construction 
of luxury golf club. 


September 7-8 - In San Andres Larrainzar, 
Chiapas EZLN and government officials, 
during the sixth round of peace talks, agree 
to an agenda and rules of procedure which 
establishes four working groups which will 
focus on Indigenous Rights and Culture; 
Well-being and Development; Democracy 
and Justice; and Women's Rights in Chiapas. 


September 24 - Following the resignation 
of the Municipal President, due to pressure 
from citizens groups in the community, citi- 
zens voted in a provisional city council and 
municipal president all of which were op- 
posed by the state governor. 


September 25 - A confidential report from 
the Secretariat of National Defense defined 
four objectives restructuring the Mexican 
military including 1) organize small com- 
mandos with military mobility, precision 
and effectiveness to instantly react to inter- 
nal or external threats; 2) create military 
intelligence system 3) create special forces 
squadrons focussing on Chiapas and Guer- 
rero; 4) redefine the concept of national secu- 
rity. 


October 15 - PRD initiates protests in 
Chiapas against electoral fraud including 
marches, demonstrations in front of the State 
Electoral Tribunal (TEE) office and the block- 
ing of highways. 


October 18-22 - First round of working 
group discussions on "Indigenous Rights and 
Culture." 


October 21 - Fernando Yanez Munoz is 
identified as Commander German of the EZLN 
and arrested for illegal possession of fire- 
arms. 


October 23 - Zedillo and Clinton call for a 
war on drugs during the 50th anniversary 
celebrations of the United Nations. 


October 24 -In a visit with top Mexican 
military officials and politicians, US Secre- 
tary of Defense William Perry announces the 
need to expand Mexico and U.S’. bilateral 
commercial and political relationship to 
include security. 


October 26 - EZLN declares Red Alert fol- 
lowing the provocative arrest of Fernando 
Yanez Munoz; Cecilia Rodriguez, EZIN rep- 
resentative in the US and National Coordina- 
tor of the National Commission for Democ- 
racy in Mexico, USA, is raped and terrorized 
by four armed men in the Monte Bello region 
of Chiapas. 


October 27 - Fernando Yanez Munoz re- 
leased after six days of incarceration. 


October 28 - United States and Mexican 
governments agree to form a binational 
commission on military cooperation in order 
to coordinate training, transfers of military 
eguipment and the war on drugs. 


October 29 - El Barzon requests the Fi- 
nance Ministry and the National Association 
of Mexican Bankers to join them in creating 
a new program to restructure debt payments. 


November 2 - United States Commerce 
Department releases the Emerging Markets 
report that describes the privatization boom, 
highlights the investment opportunities in 
Mexico, including ports, airports, railroads, 
petrochemical plants, natural gas systems, 
highways and communication networks and 
reveals that 62% of the $50 billion in for- 
eign investment emerges from the US 


November 3 - Rumors of a military coup 
and the resignation of Finance Minister 
Guillermo Ortiz plummets the peso. 


November 6-13 - In Chiapas Public Secu- 
rity forces and Judicial Police carry out a 
number of violent evictions of peasants from 
land occupied since February 1994. 


November 10 - Following rumors of a 
coup d'etat the Mexican Chamber of Deputies 
passes the "Law Disciplining the Army and 
Air Force" strictly prohibiting active mili- 
tary personnel from interfering in political 
affairs. 


November 11 - Clinton administration 
announces a rapid response contingency 
plan to contain a wave of immigrants as a 
result of economic and social crisis in Mex- 
ico. The plan calls for military units to sup- 
port the Border Patroi 11 conducting training 
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exercises, detaining immigrants and con- 
structing concrete barricades along the US- 
Mexico border. 


November 12 - Elections in six states and 
the Federal District held. 


November 13-19 - Second round of work- 
ing group discussions focusing on Indige- 
nous autonomy and self-determination in- 
cludes disagreements over land tenure. 


November 13 - Police attack peasants i; 
San Cristobal de las Casas killing one æ, 
injuring others. 


November 15 - EZIN protests military 
maneuvers by military, police and paramili- 
tary forces. 


November 16 - Amnesty International 
reports increases in Human Rights abuses 
including 40 documented cases of executions 
and 25 cases of torture thus far this year 


November 17 - 20,000 workers from the 
Mexican Social Security Institute (IMSS) 
march in opposition to proposed privitaza- 
tion of the institute; EZLN mark twelve years 
of struggle "since having started to walk the 
long road to a New Free, Just and Democratic 
Motherland, we again say that we will con- 
tinue on behalf of all Mexicans." 


November 20 - Federal District's Assem- 
bly of Representatives accepted a Transpor- 
tation Law allowing for further privitzation 
of transportation services and as a conse- 
quence practically eliminating Ruta 100. 


November 22 - Democratic State Assem- 
bly of the Chiapas People blocks 20 sec- 
tions of highway in the state of Chiapas to 
force a meeting with President Zedillo and to 
demand a solution for land reform. 


November 23 - Paulina Castanon is ar- 
rested while attempting to withdraw $84 
million from a swiss account in the name of 
Juan Guillermo Gomez, an alias of her hus- 
band Raul Salinas de Gortari. 





Your contributions are urgently 
M | | needed to support the struggle for 
en yai peace and democracy in Mexico and to | 
aid in every possible effort to halt this 
devastating war immediately. 


$5 $10 _ $25 More 


Mail checks to: 


Acción Zapatista 
707 Highland Ave, Apt. C 
Austin, TX 78703 
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